THE RISE OF THE ROMANOVS

throngli "butcher and obscure princeling that the voicf* of tho peoplo
spoke.

What chance this militia might have had against the well-
organized Polish troops, if left to itself, cannot be known 5 it would
seem to be very slender. But it was not alone. The Orthodox Church
was rallying the spirit of the, people on its own account. Stung and
humiliated by the behaviour of the heretics from the West, seeing
Its own existence threatened by the fall of the Third Rome into
foreign hands, it threw all its vast moral and material resources into
the fight. The Archimandrite Dionysius, who had "been unofficially
acknowledged head of the Church after the murder of the Patriarch
Hermogen by the Poles, sent out missions in all directions, calling for
national unity and resistance against the foreign invaders.

It was one of these missions that, in the first place., stirred the
spirit of freedom in the butcher Minin. But he was clearly marked
out, in any event, to be a national leader. If he gave the actual com-
mand of the militia to Prince Pozharski, it was because he realized
that military affairs were better left in the hands of a professional
soldier. For the rest he remained in control, organizing levies of men
and money, raising the spirit of resistance, and obtaining equipment.

The Cossacks, that curious and fierce people ever on the search for
loot and profit, had already taken a hand in affairs. When the
Nizhni-Novgorod militia arrived at Yaroslavl, the Cossacks were
already besieging the Poles in the Kremlin. A large Polish force was
on its way to relieve its compatriots and urgent entreaties were sent
to the forces of freedom to hasten to the scene of war.

They pressed forward, making as good progress as they could
through the forest, and when at last they came within sight of
Moscow the siege had not been raised. But the disunity, the petty
jealousies, the mistrust, which have so often been a source of trouble
in Russian history, now reasserted themselves. To man}' of the
Russians, the Cossacks were hardly less distasteful than the Poles,
and the idea of fighting side by side with them as allies seemed
impossible. It was at this juncture that the leadership of Minin
showed its quality. He made yet another appeal for unity, working
on the firm foundations that the Church had laid. He treated with
the Cossack leaders and dispelled the suspicions not unnaturally har-
boured by them. And, in the result, the joint force fell on the Polish
army of relief and scattered it.

Now the siege was resumed. But in October 1612 part of Moscow
fell to the Cossacks, and a little later the Kremlin force, now reduced
to starvation, surrendered to the militia.

The first step had been taken on the road to freedom. It might
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